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NARRATIVE. — 


From the Religious Herald. 
THE WISE MAN. 
4 


Frederick and Philip, with their sisters, oo 
and Kate, were amusing themselves together one | 
evening while their father and mother were enga- | 
ged in conversation. The children paid no atten- | 
tion to what passed, till Philip (who was very lively 
and inquisitive) happened to hear his father say, of 
some person he was speaking, that he might be 
truely called a wise man! These last words, which 
were uttered emphatically, struck his attention. 

“ A wise man!” said he to his brother and sis- 
ters; ‘‘ whois that, [ wonder, that papa can be 
talking about?” ‘¢ Nobody that we know, you 
may be sure,” replied Kate. “ No, but papa knows 
him, and I should like to know him very much,” 
said Philip, and he began to conjecture what kind 
ofa person this wise man must be. He thought 
of the seven wise men of Greece; but he did not 
imagine there were any of that sort in England. 
As soon as there was a pause in the conversation, 
he asked his papa what that wise man’s name was, 
and where he lived. ‘* He lives,” replied the fath- 
et, “not far off, and his name is Johnson.” 

“ Johnson! O, some relation to Dr. Johnson, 
no doubt,” said Frederick. ‘‘ That is more than 
I know,” answered his father ; ‘‘ but if you are so 
curious to see a wise man, I will take you all to 
call upon him tomorrow morning.” The children 
thanked their papa for this promise, and very much 
pleased they were at the thought of it. 

The next morning they talked much of their ex- 
pected visit, and wondered they did not hear their 
father give orders for the chaise. ‘‘ How many | 
miles off, is it, papa?” said Philip. “ Not half a | 
mile,” said his father. 

Philip.—Not half a mile! Well now, I had no 
idea that there was what one calls a wese man living 
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any where hereabouts. | 


Frederick.—No more had I. 


just oz. the common, with tall narrow windows, and 
a high wall all around it, where they say avery old 
gentleman lives all alone ?—that is the place I dare 
say. 


Kate.—No, no: most likely nothing but a huge 
wig. 

J.—A wig! no such thing, depend upon it: he 
has his own white locks waving about his tem- 

les, 

: P.—We shall find him to his elbows in old dus- 
ty books, I'll, engage. 

F.—Or, perhaps, with globes and glasses, and all 
sorts of apparatus. 

P.—He will not be very well pleased, I am 
afraid, to be interrupted in his studies by us. 

J.—For my part, [ shall take care not to speak 
one word while we are in the room. 

K.—And so shall I. 

P.—I hope he will not ask us any questions. 

J’.—O, as to that, you may depend upon it, he 
will not notice one of us; perhaps not so much as 
know we are there. 

K.—I am afraid I shall laugh. 

P.—Laugh! if you do though, we shall get turn- 
ed out, every one of us; that’s certain. 


On these remarks their papa made no comment: | 


he only smiled occasionally, and at length bade them 
make ready for the visit to the wise man. When 
they set off Julia was much surprised that he pass- 
ed the turning leading to the common and kept 


Julia—{ think I know where he lives: don’t | 1" ns ; on ihe ‘Matin etter! 
H PH \ vi : ss ‘ ~) ! 
you remember that old fashioned looking house, |!" Watening the process, and in listening to the | 


. . . ° { 
\ intelligent explanation he gave them of his trade: | 


| 
P.—I wonder whether he wears a long beard! 


straight on towards the town. ‘ NowI have no! santto me. Ihave a wife like minded with my- 
idea who in the world it can be,”’ said she. When: self; and when my working hours are over, I want 
they entered the town, they looked at, most of the no other recreation than that of going down to her 
principal houses expecting to stop every instant. and our dear children, whom it is our delight to 
“* Doctor Somebody,” said Philip, endeavouring to train up, as far as we are able, to wisdom and vir- 
read the name on a brass plate ; ‘this is it, dare} tue. I have great pleasure in reading to her and 
say,” But no; his father passed on and soon , to them such books as we possess; and thus we in- 
turned down a narrow street where the dwellings crease our little stock of knowledge, as opportunity 
were of an humble discription, and knocked at the! allows. * Bgt, Sir; though I mention these things, 
door of a mean looking house. A plain middle | my happiness, [ trust, does not depend upon them ; 
aged man opened it and courteously invited them! but is fixed upon that good hope which sweetens 
toenter. ‘* Papa has to call here.i:st for some-: comfort, and softens every trial.” , 
thing,” whispered the children to eachother. He} The father and his children were pleased with 
ushered them into a smail parlour, where his wife | their visit; which, for seme time after they took 
was sitting at needle work, while three little girls, leave, formed the subject of their conversation ; 
her daughters, were seated on a form before her, unti! Philip, suddenly perceiving that they were 
reading their Jessons. The room was in perfect) on their return home exclaimed, “ But are we not 
order, and the mother and her children were neatly | going to see the wise man?” ‘* My dear,”’ said his 
dressed. The only decorations of the apartment! father, ‘‘ we have but just Jeft him.” “ What, was 
were two or three maps, and a few portraits of, thet the wise man!” said all the children at once. 
some of the old divines, and other pious ministers, Father.—That was the person of whom you 
on the wall. heard me say fast night, that he was a truly wise 
The young folks listened to the conversation | man. 
which their father entered into with these persons,! 2?.—But, papa, I thonght,— 
and they quickly perceived (for these children! J ather.—Well, what did you think ? 
were well taught, and could discriminate,) that; ?.—Why, although he appears very good, hap- 
they conversed sensibly ; and that their father, al-} py, and industrious, and all that, yet he certainly 
though much their superior in education, regarded | is not atail the kind of person we expected to 
them with respect. After a few minutes thus spent, | see. 
their papa told the master of the house, that he|- 'red.—No, not at all. 
would not detain him any longer from his employ-| Father.—I cannot help that: I still think that 
ment; but that he had taken the liberty of bring- | what I said of him was perfectly correct. What 
ing his children with him, in the hope that he} kind of a person did you expect to see ? 
would allow them to look on for a little time, while! P.—Why, papa, we thought he would at. least 
he was at work ; it would be, he said, both amu-, be a scholar, you know, with his head stuffed full of 
sing and instructive to them as they had never had ; Latin and Greek ; or a philosopher, or an author, 
an opportunity of sceing that operation before. ‘To | or something of that sort. 
this request he most obligingly acceded; and with) £’a.—You mean, that yotf expected to see a 
a look of great good nature at the young folks, im-! learned man, or a clever man; but that was your 
mediately conducted them to the uppermost room | own fault; I promised you no such thing. Are 
in the house, in which he carried on his business. | you not aware, children, that a man may be learned, 
It was a light airy apartment; and there was a’ or clever, or both, without being wise; and that a 
pleasant view of the adjacent country, from its long, | man may be wise who is neither learned nor cle- 
The children were much interested | ver? 
Fred.—Yes, wise in some things. 
Ja.—Wise iu every thing with which he has to 
for he wasa very ingenious mechanic: and he! do. Can you recollect, Frederick, that definition 


| told them many things which they had never heard | of wisdom we met with the other day? 
before. 


Fred.—Something of this sort, was it not ?—that 
When their curiosity was a little satisfied, they wisdom consists ia employing the best means for at- 
began to look around the room, where their atten- | taining the most important ends. 
tion was attracted to a few shelves, containing his} J’a.—Very well. ‘hen I think we have un- 
ismall library. Upon examining the titles of the | questionably seen a wise man this morning. You 
| books, they found that several of them treated of| heard from himselfthe grand object of this good 
| subjects more or less connected with his own line ; man's pursuit; and this must be allowed by every 
| of business. There were, however, a few of a;one to be the most important of all objects. He 
| more general nature, and such as the children were | aims at nothing less than eternal life; and to this 
surprised to see in the possession of so plaina man. end he employs the best means; such as God him- 
| Sut the greater part of the collection were weil! self prescribes. Aud this wisdom, which is from 
| chosen books of divinity ; with a Bible, which had | above, teaches him to conduct himself wisely in all 
the appearance of being weil read. ‘They now | the relations of life. He is wise as a tradesman ; 
' again listened to the stranger's distourse with their | being honest and industrious ; exerting his inge- 
father; and were struck with the mild and pleasing | nuity in his calling, as a talent given him by his 
expression of his countenance, when he was telling | Maker; so that he is one of the most ingenious 
how happily his hours passed in that solitary cham- | mechanics in the neighbourhood. He is wise as a 
ber. neighbour ; living in peace and charity with all 
“ T often think, sir,” said he, ‘‘ that I cannot be | around hit. He is wise as the master ofa family ; 
sufficiently thankful that my calling is of a nature | being contented with such things as has, never at- 
that allows me so much retirement, and opportuni- | tempting to vie with his superiors, nor aiming to be 
ty of thinking; so that while I am labouring for | thought what he is not. He showed himself to be 
the meat that perishes, I am also able to seek after | a wise man by choosing for his ‘partner a wise wo- 
that which will endure to everlasting life: Indeed, | man; that is, a pious and pradent woman: and 
| Sir, Tama happy man. The cheerful hope of an- he conducts himself wisely as.a husband and father ; 
other life is surely enouglt to make a man unspeak- | guiding his house with discretion, and training his 
ably happy. In addition to this, God is pleased | children to tread iu his own steps. He eminently 
| to give me many eomforts to render this life plea- : displays also one of the invariable characteristics of 
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true wisdom, by his modest and unassuming de-' receive you? Oitisa faithful saying, and worthy | 

portiment. | of all acceptation, that Jesus Christ came into the | 
But above all, and as the cause of all, this man is | world to save sinners. 

wise, in making it his chief concern to be a Chris-| But let them remember, that the scriptures do not 

tian; not merely by profession, but in earnest. | prescribe one set of duties for the penitent and be-| 

His religion, you sce, is of the true sort. It noton- | lieving, and another set of duties for the impenitent 


— 
es 


M. The sun, like the Almighty Being who made 


it, shines on the just and the unjust ; -it should then 
reminds us of the goodness of God, even to the un. 
j worthy ; besides, it is the brightest and most glori. 
ous thing that God has made for us. 


Hen. It is very bright indeed, mother ; for it has 


ly gives hima hope of being happy, hereafter, but it and unbelieving. The impenitent are called upon} brought the tears into my eyes, and look which 


makes him happy zow. | 0 i 
reigns in his dwelling. In that solitary room, ed to do. There is one Lord, one faith and one 
where many would think it a punishment to pass baptism. Let all persons beware too, of measure- 
an hour, he enjoys, daily, the high honour and hap-|ing their duties by the preformance of others, in-| 
piness of holding communion with his Maker, while | stead of that broad, golden rule of our Saviour. ; 
the noisy world below are disquieting themselves in | Whosoever will, let him came and learn of Christ. 
vain with every passing vanity. And in his daily |O that blessed word, whosoever? Whosoever will, 
walk and conversation, he has this testimony that|let him take the water of life freely. Z. 

he pleases God. | CE SRE ASN EE 

Now children, have I not performed my promise? | MORALITY. 

Tell, me, if you have not seen, according to the | —————————} 
strictest sense of the word, a wisr MAN? 














For the Youth’s Companion. 
{ : POLITE THIEVES. { 
| « There, now, I forget to bring the money for 
= jmy singing book, Mr. White; have you twenty- 
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It shines in his face, and | to do all those things which the Christian is requir- | way I will, I can only see something red like the 


sun. I remember the hymn. 


‘© My Ged, who makes the sun to know 
His proper hour to rise, 

And to give light to all below, 
Doth send him round the skics,”’ 


M. Like the sun, go on in the path of duty, day 
by day; and, when his brightness shall fail, you 
will shinein the presence of God the Father, ang 
of his Son our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, who 
is called in the bible the Sun of Righteousness, 
(Mal. iv. 2.) 

Hen. 1 suppose the sun was made to warm us; 
but I wonder what keeps it from falling down, for 
it stands upon nothing. 





For the Youth’s Companion. | 
PRAYING WITH CHILDREN. 

Messrs. Editors—If by inserting the following, 
any good may be done to Teachers or Scholars, | 
an occasional reader of your worthy paper will be 
gratified. 

A little boy, upon leaving one school and at- 
tending another, said to his mother? ‘ Mr. D. 
does not pray so well as Miss E.” ‘‘ How so, my 
dear,” replied his mother, ‘“‘ Mr. D. is a good man 
and makes good prayers.” ‘‘ Well, I donot like 
his prayers so well as I do Miss E.’s.” ; 

Wishing to know upon what he formed his opini- 
on, his mother asked him, what Mr. D. said. “I do 
not know, Ma’am.” ‘ What does Miss E. say.” 
“ Last night,” said he “and this morning too, she 
prayed for the little Indian children, that they might 
not be sent from their homes by the wicked white 
people, and that those that have no schools might | 
soon have somebody to teach them, and tell them | 
there is aGod and Saviour who loves them, and that | 
we might be willing to give something so that they 
may have Sabbath Schools.” 

Here he stopped, apparently fullofthought. His, 
mother said, ‘‘ Did she not pray that her children 
might so improve their privileges, that those hea- 
then children might not rise in judgment against | 
them?” ‘ Yes, mother, I was thinking of that.” | 
‘** And, mother,” continued little John, ‘‘ Miss E. | 
says, when we rise up, itis saying, Iam going to 
pray, and if we do not think of the words that she 
says, and pray what she prays, that it is mock- 
ing God.” 

I never was more forcibly convinced of the neces- 
sity of praying with children in a childlike manner. 
Mr. D. isa good man; he does not use high flown 
language, but he does not accommodate his exnres- 











sions. sufficiently to the capacities of children. |* 


Though little John is not pious, yet he is thought- 
ful; and here has an impression been made which 
may be the means of his conversion, though he has | 
been in the school but one week. Though he had | 
been in Mr. D.’s school three months he had never so 
much as mentioned his praying and has since only 
said, ‘‘ I did not understand him.” 

Liule children, remember, like this little boy, 
that if youdo not think the words and pray what 
your Teachers pray, you are “‘mocking God,;’’ and 
God will not be mocked, but will surely render to 
every one according to the deeds done in the body. 

July, 1830. A VisiTer. 


For the Youth’s Compgnion. 
AN INVITATION. 
s* Come for all things are ready.” 

There is a city, whose builder is the great Archi- 
tect of the Universe. It isa paradise more pre- 
eious than that of Eden, designed for all those 
who will enter in, at the “ straight gate.” The 
way to this gate is so plain, that the way-faring man, 
though a fool,need not err therein. Christ is the way, 
and Christ is God, mighty and able to save. Ina 


five cents about you, Alfred,” addressing one near’ | M. The power of God holds it in its place: may 
by, a benevolent youth, who is always ready to; the same almighty power keep you, my child, from 
assist a friend when it is in his power. | falling into sin; and guide you ip the way of ever. 

‘* Yes, here,” said he, and handed it to him. ilasting life through faith in your Redeemer. Bu 


”? 


** T will recollect and bring it next evening, | 

But when next evening came, it was “ entirely 
forgotien,”’ and so it was for two or thrce succeeding 
evenings,till the ungenerous borrower ceased to men- 
tion it. And it is now upwards of a year; and the 
loaned sum though small, has not been returned. 
The reason why I mention this circumstance is, 
only to guard the young from this low and mean 
manner of stealing from an honest pocket, for I 
consider it a polite theft, for a person to borrow of 
another with the intention of never repaying. Nor 
is this the only crime connected with it. Two or 
three falsehoods must be attered in breaking promis- 
es, and in pretended forgetfulness. It is a fact of 
too common occurrence that many borrow, and in- 
cur debts, with the intention of never returning the 
the honest due. I have noticed it in many, whom 
I had little suspected of being guilty of an action 
so despicable. But such must not expect to pros- 
per, they cannot. Although it be a little present 
gain, it will bea future loss. Never think any- 


we must walk a little faster. 

Hen. Who was it that told us God made the 
sun? 

M. He himself in the bible says, ‘‘ God made 
two great lights, the greater light to rule the day, 
and the lesser light to rule the night:” he made 
the stars also: and it is among the merciful promi- 
ses of the Most High to his people, after their afilic 
tions are passed: ‘* The sun shall be no more thy 
light by day; neither for brightness shall the moon 
give light unto thee; but the Lord shall be unto 
thee an everlasting light, and thy God thy glory.” 
[Isa. Ix. 19.) 

Hen. I think, mother, I can remember your read- 
ing that inthe bible. But how can the wind, and 
the rain, and the snow put us in mind of God! 
That puzzles me, for the wind is not bright and 
shining. 

M. No, the wind is not bright and shining, yet it 
may remind us of God ; for, like Him, it convinces 
us of its presence, and makes us feel its power 





thing borrowed too trivial to return. If itis but 
six cents, refund it honorably for if you are negli- 
gent in small things, you will bealsoin great. And 
by now neglecting to repay a creditor’s five-and 
twenty cents, in your future dealings withthe world, 
you may refuse to payan honest debt of large 
amount. Beware then, young man, how you con- 
tract debts which you are unable to pay; but if neces- 
sity compels you to borrow, return it at the promis- 
ed hour; then you may flourish in respectability 
nor fear to meet the eye of your generous creditor. 
Portland. D.C. C. 





THE NURSERY. 


THE EVENING WALK. 
A Dialogue. 

Mother. Come, Henry, let us begin our walk, for 
it will be a long one: the sun is about to set, and 
the wind is blowing freshly. All that we see looks 
pleasant and delightful. Surely all things ought to 
remind us of God; for “‘ all things were made by 
him, and_without him was not any thing made that 
was made.’’ 

Henry. Every thing, mother? the sky over our 
heads, and the ground urder our feet, and the great 
sea, and the wind that blows, and the rain, and the 
snow ? should all these put us in mind of God? 

M. Yes, my child, everything. ‘‘ The heavens 
declare the glory of God, and the firmament show- 
eth his handy work.” ‘ The sea is his, and he 
made it, and his hands prepared the dry land ;” 
nor is there.a thing on which the eye can look that 
should not, in some way, remind us of the power, 
the wisdom, or the goodness of God. 

Hen. Look at the sun, mother; how red and 
bright it is: I cannot keep my eyes upon it with- 








dying hour, when this world recedes, should you 
not like to have the portals of Heaven fly open to 


out hurting them; but why should the sun put us 
in mind of God? 


tliough we cannot see it. Do you remember what 
our Saviour said to Nicodemus, when talking to 
him about the new birth ? 

Hen, Yes, mother ; Jesus said, “* marvel not thet 
I said unto thee, ye must be born again. The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, out canst not te}l whence it cometh, 
and whither it goeth; so is every one thi is bom 
of the Spirit.” (John iii. 8.) 

Mf. You do well to remember these and other 
texts, and often to repeat them, and think of them 
often. 

Hen. I will try to remember all I learn, mother, 
and all that you say about the good God who made 
me and all things; but tell me in what way the 
rain and snow can bring him to my remembrance’ 

M. They may remind us of his holy word, which 
by the power of God the Holy Spirit, is sufficient, 
through faith in our Lord Jesus Christ, to make us 
wise unto salvation. It is written in the prophecy 
of Isaiah, “‘ For as the rain cometh down, and the 
snow from heaven, and returneta not thither, but 
watereth the earth, and maketh it bring forth and 
bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and bread 
to the eater; so shall my word be that goeth forth 
out of my mouth : it shall not return unto me void, 
but it shall accomplish that which I please, and it 
ony in the thing whereto I sent it” (Isa. Ir. 

, Il. 

Hen. I cannot think how it is, mother, that what 
ever we see, or whatever I say, you can always find 
something about it in the bible, just as if it was 
written on purpose. Iam sure I could not fisd 


such verses, if I were to look ever so long. 

M. It is, my son, the particular excellency of that 
holy book, that it is adapted to every situation i 
which a human creature can be placed. The ig- 
norant may always find wisdom; the wicked, Te 
proof; the weak, strength ; and the afflicted, com> 
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fort, by reading or calling to mind its warnings and 
consolations. { trust, as you grow in years you 
will grow in grace, and that the bible will become 
nore precious to you; then you will have no diffi- 
culty in finding verses on all occasions that will be 
profitable to you. The bible is a treasure house to 
the poor; @ friend to the friendless ; and a sure 
ouide from earth to heaven. Let it be as “a light 
ra your path, and a lamp to your feet,” that your 
ath may be peace, and the end everlasting life. 

Henry. Now we are come to the sca-shore, mo- 
ther, shall 1 look for some pretty shells? 

Mother. You should, my dear, if we had time, 
hut we cannot stay now. Let us look fora few 
minutes at the great sea, and think if there is no- 
thing here to show us the wisdom and goodness of 
our God. 

Hen. Is there any thing in the bible about the 
sea, mother ? 

Moth. Oh yes; a great deal more than I can tell 
you now. Do you not remember that God divided the 
waters of the Red sea, so that the children of Israel 

assed over on dry land, when he brought them out 

ofthe land of Egypt, and king Pharaoh and all his 
people who pursued after them were drowned in the 
same sea? 

Hen. Yes, I remember that; kow dreadful for 
somany persons to be lost at once! but are not 
those who go out and sail in ships on the sea often 
drowned, mother? They say the sea is deeper than 
ahouse is high: how frightened the sailors must be, 
when the ship is tossed up and down on the waves. 

Moth. No doubt they often are, and many of them 
lose their lives. But there is no danger so great, 
bat God can deliver those from it who trust in him. 
There is account of a storm at sea in the book of 
Psaims, which I should like you, my dear child, to 
read often, and to think of when you look at these 
great waters. ‘* They that go down to the sea in 
ships, that do business in great waters; these see 
the works of the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. 
For he commandeth, and raiseth the stormy wind, 
which lifteth up the waves thereof.” ‘Then follows 
a description of the storm, and then we are told, 
“they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, and he 
bringeth them out of their distresses. He maketh 
the storm a cali, so that the waves thereof are still. 
Then are they glad, because they be quiet ; so he 
bringeth them into their desired haven. Oh that 
men would praise the Lord for his goodness, and 
for his wonderful works to the children of mer !” 
(Ps. 107.) { knew one who was well acquainted 
with the sea, and who had been in many a storm, 
and he told me that this description was the best 
which he had ever heard. 

Hen. I will try to remember that God can take 
care of us, by sea and by land. We are now on 
the top of a hill, what a distance I can see! It is so 
pleasant, mother, to walk with you, and to talk of 
eery thing. There is the high rock, which, you 
told me, they called the eagle’s nest. The eagle is 
avery large bird, is it not, mother? ; 
_ Moth. Yes, and it flies upwards, very high; and 
itis said that it can look at the bright sun without 
turning away its head. 

Hen. I think I should like to fly like an eagle, 
and be able to look at the sun. _ 

Doth. If you are the child of Jesus Christ, and 
(rust wholly in him who shed his precious blood to 
save tiie lost, then, my dear, you shall fly higher 
than the eagle, and look upon a brighter san than 
that which shines in the heavens. In the Bible 
you will find the promise, ‘They that wait upon 
the Lord, shall renew their strength ; they shall 
mount up with wings aseagles; they shall run, and. 
not be weary ; they shall walk, and not faint.” (Isa. 
40. 31.) [Youth's Friend. 














NATURAL HISTORY. 








THE WHALE, 

This is the largest of all animals. In the Ftozen 
ocean, the great Greenland whale usually measures 
fom fifty to eighty feet in length; but in hot cli- 
mates some are found which are one hundred and 
fifty feet long. The head is full one third the size 





of the fish. The eyes are small, but the mouth is 
extremely wide, and the under lip is broader than 
the upper one. The tongue is composed of soft 
sponzy fat, and is sometimes eighteen or twenty 
feet in length, and nine in width. 

The throat is small for so vast a’ fish, being sel- 
dom more than four inches wide. In the middle of 
the head are two holes, through which it spouts up 
water to a great height,and with considerable noise 
It is sharp-sighted, and quick of hearing. 

What is called whale bone, forms part of the up- 
per jaw, and some of these black bones are from ten 
to twelve feet long. ‘The real bones are light in 
colour, hard, and full of marrow. ‘Two great strong 
bones support the upper lip, meeting each other in 
the shape of a half moon. The tail is broad, and 
when the fish swims forward, the tail alone is used, 
but when it turns in the water the two fins are em- 
ployed. ‘The female carries her young one on her 
back, and supports it by the fins on each side to 
prevent it from falling off. 

The whale varies in colour; the back of some 
being red, and the belly white. Others are black, 
some mottled, others quite white. Their colours in 
the water look beautiful, and their skins smooth 
and slippery. The outward or scarf skin, is not 
thicker than parchment ;_ under this is the real skin, 
which is about an inch thick, this covers the fat or 
blubber, which is from eight to twelve inches in 
thickness; and is, when the fish is healthy, of a 
beautiful yellow colour. 

When a whale descends from the surface of the 
water, it first lifts its head, then plunging beneath 
the waves, raises its back, goes slowly down, throws 
its tail out of the water, and then disappears. 
Whales are shy and timid, being furnished with no 
other instrument of offence or defence except the 
tail. As soon as they perceive a boat approaching, 
they generally plunge under water; but sometimes, 
when in danger, they will run against a boat, and 
dash it to peices with one stroke of the tail. 

The whale fisheries, both in the north and south 
seas, are those to which we are indebied for those 
uselul-articles, whale or train oil, whale bone, and 
spermacetti. ‘The northern fishery is the most im- 
portant, to which many ships are sent out every 
year. Every ship has six or seven boats, each of 
which is provided with one harpooner, one man at 
the rudder, one to manage the line, and four sea- 
men as rowers. In cach boatthere are also two or 
three harpoons (strong stout darts,) several spears, 
and six lines, each 120 fathoms in length, fastened 
together. So soon as the men in the boat discover 
a whale, they approach it, and immediately strike 
a harpoon, with aline fastened to it, deeply into its 
body ; and on the whale diving into the deep, the 
line is permitted to run out, great care being taken 
to prevent its rapid motion from setting fire to the 
wood, After some minutes the wounded fish is 
obliged to return to the surface of the water for 
breath. Tresh harpoons are then struck into his 
body, and by continual plunging and bleeding he 
becomes exhausted, when a long spear is thrust into 
his breast, which soon kills him. The carcass is 
then towed to the ship, and fastened slongside, 
when the men get on the animal’s back, with iron 
spurs in their shoes to prevent them from slipping, 
and cut out large square pieces of fat, called blub- 
ber, which are hoisted into the ship, and there cut 
into smaller pieces, and then thrown into the ship’s 
hold, and after being left there for three or four days 
to drain, they are taken up and cut ‘into still smaller 
pieces, and put'into casks. The whale‘ bones are 
preserved entire, and hoisted on deck, and there 
left till the men have time to scrape and clean them. 
The two large upper jaw’ bones are cleaned‘ and 
fastened to the shrouds of the ship, and ‘tubs placed 
under them to receive the oil which they dis- 
chargé. 

Whales are sometimes seen in numbers ‘together 
sporting about near the sur face of the sea;‘and spout- 
ing up'the water like a fountain, to the ‘height of 
thirty or forty feet. ‘They seldom swim along above 
four miles an hour, but in sdme ‘instances have 
been observed, when alarmed, to rush along at the 
rate of twelve miles an hour. ‘They feed only on 


the smaller kinds of fish, as their throats are not 
sufficiently wide to admit of their swallowing large 
substances, and they are not furnished with teeth 
to grind food into small pieces. 

The boundless ocean and its inhabitants, in con- 
nexion with the earth and its. productions, are no- 
ticed by the devout psalmist in language of reveren- 
tial admiration, ‘*O Lord, how manifold are they 
works! in wisdom hast thou made them all: the 
earth is full of thy riches ; sois this great wide sea, 
wherein are things creeping innumerable, both 
small and great beasts. ‘here go the ships: 
there is that leviathan, whom thou hast made to 
play therein,” Psalm civ, 24, 25, 26. There is 
much reason to conclude that the leviathan here 
mentioned may intend the whale, as that enormous 
fish very seldom approaches the shore ; but swims 
about, rolls itselfover,and dives to a surprising depth 
in the mighty waters. 

What an astonishing instance is this creature of 
the great power of the Almighty !—‘t God created 
great whales,” Gen. i,21. These are the largest 
of all fishes, and their bulk and strength exceed 
those of any other animal. [Child’s Magazine. 











OBITUARY. 








HAPPY DEATH OF JANE D———. 


We have to notice the death of Jane D . 
one of the scholars, who was called away at the 
early age of eight years. She wasa child of re- 
markably good abilities, and very retentive memory ; 
and whenever she was questioned in her class, up- 
on what had been read, she surprised her teachers 
by her very intelligent answers. ‘The last annual 
address to the scholars appears not to have been 
lost upon little Jane; she repeated in the evening 
a great deal of what she had heard. She seemed 
much pleased by the account of a little boy telling 
his companion that they. must pray to God for the 
pardon of their sins. ‘* Yes,” said she, “ and un- 
less we do all of us pray to God ourselves, to for- 
give our sins, they will never be pardoned,” She 
never, for some time back, omitted night and morn- 
ing retiring by herself to pray. She said she pray- 
ed that God would change her wicked heart, and 
give her a new one, and fit her to dwell with him 
in heaven. One Sabbath evening, being with some 
of her companions, she wished them to join with 
her in singing one of their school hymns, as she 
called them; the choice was referred to her,— 
‘this will suit best,” said she, 

** Lord, teach a little child to pray 5 
Thy grace betimes impart,” etc. 

For several weeks before she died, she seemed 
to have an impression that she should not live long ; 
at one time she repeated the hymn, 

‘¢ There is an hour when I must die, 

Nor do I know how soon *twill come ; 
A thousand children young as I 

Are called by death to meet their doom.” 

She appeared very thoughtful, and said, ‘‘ per- 
haps some of us may die before morning; if it be 
me, I hope God will take me to heaven, to dwell at 
his right hand—bet O! what a dreadful thing it 
would be if my dear father should be at the left 
hand.” 

She frequently admonished her parents in a mo- 
dest and becoming manner, and begged them to at- 
tend a place of worship on the Sabbath day. In 
her last illness no immediate danger was contem- 
plated, until within a short time of her death; she 
then could scarcely converse at all, from her great 
pain and frequent convulsions. She entreated her 
mother not to weep on her account, but that a 
friend might pray that if it was the will of God, he 
would relieve her sufferings and take her to himself. 
When she could not speak, she often raised her 
hands as if in prayer; she was heard faintly to arti- 
culate ‘the words, ‘“* Lord help me.”’ She was 
particularly fond of the ‘hymn, 

‘© O Lord, forgive a sinful child,’ ete. 
' We record one other fact of little: Jane,—she 
gave her mother all her pocket money (four-pence) 
to go to’ hear Mr. ‘Thorpe’ preach for the school. 
[British Report. 
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YOUTHS COMPANION. 























EDITORIAL. 








ANOTHER TALK ABOUT THE COMMANDMENTS, 
Between a Father and his Children. 

Father. My Children, I believe you can all re- 
peat the ten commandments, without making any 
mistake. We may now converse about them, and 
I shall learn how well you understand them. Some- 
thing was said among us the other day about steal- 
ing. Doany of you know what the man is called 
who steals ? : 

Benjamin. A stealer. 

George. A thief. 

IF’. Thief is the word usually employed ; and 
what do we call the crime which he commits? 

G. Theft. 

James. Theft, or stealing. 

F. We use either word; more commonly we 
call it theft. Ifa man steals, can he be punished 
by the courts of law? 

G. If he is found out, and tried, and found guilty, 
he must then be punished. He must go to jail, 
and perhaps to the state prison for many years, or 
as long as he lives. 

F’. Suppose a man steals a great many times, 
and is never found out and punished in this world, 
what is the consequence? 

G. God will punish him at the judgment day, 
and in hell forever. 

F. How do you know that? 

G. God will condemn and punish all the wicked, 
who have broken any of his commands and have 
not repented. ‘‘ God will bring every work into 
judgment, with every secret thing, whether it be 
good, or whether it be evil.” He will also ‘ turn 
all the wicked into hell.” 

F’. Do any of you recollect a passage, which ex- 
pressly includes thieves among those who will be 
condemned and lost. 

G. “Be not deceived; neither fornicators, nor 
idolators, nor adulterers, nor effeminate, nor abus- 
ers of themselves with mankind, nor thieves, nor 
covetous, nor drunkards, nor revilers, nor extor- 
tioners, shall inherit the kingdom of God.” This 
is what Paul says, in the sixth chapter of his first 
epistle to the Corinthians. 

F’. Did any of you ever see a person who had 
been guilty of stealing? 

G. O yes, Pa; there-was John Wilson, the idle 
and drinking man, was tried at the court house 
because he stole some money out of a drawer in 
a store, and was sent to the state prison, 

B. And there was little Jo Varnum at our 
school, that stole William Little’s pen knife. Wil- 
liam searched for it a great while, and asked all the 
scholars if they had seen his white handled knife, 
and it was almost a week before he found it. One 
day Jo Varnum was taking some other things out 
of his pocket, and he took out a white handled 
knife when he didn’t mean to, and slipped it back 
very quick. But one of the boys saw it and told 
William, and the master made Jo give it up. 

F’. Now think about the conduct of that wicked 
boy, and see if you can understand all about this 
sin of stealing. In the first place, had Jo any right 
to William’s knife ? 

B. No, Sir, it was William’s. 

F. Jo then had not bought it, nor borrowed it, 
nor so much as asked for it; it was all William’s. 
Can any of you tell me one thing, then, which be- 
longs to stealing ? 

L. It is taking what belongs to another per- 
son. 

F.. That is true: but I may take what belongs 
to another person, if he gives me leave. Can you 
think of another thing that belongs to theft ? 


L. The article must be taken without leave of 


the owner. 
F. That is true as a general rule; but I may 
sometimes take another’s property against his will, 
and still do right. 
ZL. You may take dangerous weapons away from 
a crazy person. 


F’. And the officers of the law may take the pro- 


I ought not to do it myself; but the law allows that 
impartial men may do it for me, till the debt is paid. 
In the next place, can stealing be done openly, or 
is it done in secret ? 

J. Usually in secret, so that nobody may prevent 
it or find out the thief. 

L. Ifa man snatches a pocket book out of the 
hands of another, and runs off with a great deal of 
money not his own, is he nota thief? If the owner 
and fifty other persons see him do it, does that 
hinder his crime from being called stealing? 

F. That would be more commonly termed rob- 
bery. ‘To stealing or theft we usully attach the idea 
that it is done secretly, clandestinely, slily: but the 
distinction is not always made, and is not very im- 
portant. 

G. O Pa, I want to know if Peter Johnson was 
a thief. 

F. 1 do not know, my son; what did Peter 
do? 

G. Why he,got our James’s knife, and kept it a 
good while. He took it from the table where three 
or four knives were lying, and thought it was his 
own. 

F. How came he to think that James’s knife was 
his? 

G. O Pa, they looked very much alike, and he 
said he really thought it was his own. 

F. If he sincerely thought it was his own, it was 
not stealing ; he took it by mistake, and a mistake 
is not a sin. If he pretended to think it was his 
own, when he knew better, he was guilty of stealing 
and lying too. 

G. O Pa, I know it wasa mistake, for Peter 
never tells lies. 

F. O, very well; ifit was a mistake in Peter, 
it was not theft. 

B. Now I wonder if Mrs. Jordan was a thief, 
who kept my mother’s kettle so long. 

F. 1 do not know; what were the circumstan- 
ces? , 

B. O she borrowed a kettle of the maid, and 
promised to return it in a day or two; but I be- 
lieve she kept it three or four months, and when 
my mother found it out she was displeased with 
her. She made an excuse that she forgot to bring 
it home, but I believe she saw it every day and 
might have thought about it. 

F. Probably Mrs. Jordan was very negligent, 
and that is wrong: and it was wicked to break her 
promise to return it soon. 
the borrowed article for her own, she was very dis- 
honest: though we should not call her a thief. 
When a borrowed article is kept too long through 
real forgetfulnes, it is not a crime. 











MISCELLANY. ; 





MY DOG TRAY. 
My dog Tray is very fond of a nice bit of meat ; 
but he behaves better than many children, for he 
will not touch or take ary thing unless he be told. 
One day, however, he forgot his good manners, and 
observing a plate left on the table in the kitchen, 
he thozght he would have a peep at it, to see what 
was there, when he found a nice morsel of meat, 
and helped himself to it. At that moment he was 
secn, and taken with the piece inhis mouth. Poor 
Tray looked, as all thieves do, rather foolish. He, 
however, held his head down, and drew his ta: be- 
tween his legs, and seemed as if he would have said, 
“‘T am very sorry for what I have done;” so he 
was not beaten, but only scolded and desired to go 
into the corner. Tray went and hid his nose, for 
he knew he had done wrong and was now asham- 
ed to show himself. Afier a while, he ventured to 
the parlour fire ; but instead of playing about it, he 
laid himself down and seemed very dull. So I told 
him to come and beg my pardon; and though he 
was snugly and quietly stretched out in a warm 
place, he did as I told him, and came creeping 
humbly to my feet. I then forgave him, and told 
him to jump up; when he arose, wagged his tail, 
and put his paws on my knees; and so, hoping he 
would bea better dog in future, Tray and I once more 


If she intended to keep | 


—— 


that children, when they do wrong, might eyey 
learn a lesson from my poor Tray ; for he was so,. 
ry for it, ashamed of it, humbly begged pardon, ang 
when forgiven, showed how grateful he was for i, 
master’s kindness. Youth’s Friend. 
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TEMPLE OF SIVA, AT CHITTORE. 
This remarkable building at Chittore, in Indj; 
is dedicated toa very celebrated god of the Hindogs 
called Siva. Its form is a square tower, with; 
cupola, and it is nine stories high. It is built 
white marble, elegantly carved, and the two high. 
est stories project out, like a balcony, beyond those 
beneath them, so that it stands on its smaller eng 
There is @ steep and narrow, but safe staircas 
of marble, inside the building: this leads to sere, 
small and two large apartments, all richly and ele. 
gantly carved, with figures of their idol gods; §j;, 
himself being the principal figure in this place. 
This image, which the poor Hindoos worship, ayj 
think it God, is in the form of a man with five faces 
and four arms, riding ena beast. 
This is the god which the Hindoos Worship 
think of this, dear children, and bless the goodnes 
of God who has placed you in the land of Gos 
light and privileges. Pray that you may make, 
right improvement of them; tremble lest the ¢}j. 
dren of the heathen parents should rise up in the 
judgment to condemn you, who have parents ay 
teachers to instruct and to pray for you. Pray jy 
yourselves that you may be saved, and pray for po 
little idolaters, in heathen countries, that they my 
be brought to the knowledge of the truth, and by. 
come new creatures in Christ Jesus. ib. 
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POETRY. 








For the Youth’s Congnin. 
SABBATH MORNING. 


On Sabbath morn I love to rise 

As early as the birds of song, 
Which whisper forth sweet melodies, 

While high in air they float along. 
I love to rise before the sun 

Has looked o’er all creation fair,— 
Or the soft dew-drop has begun 

To waste itself in sun-lit air. 
1 love this sacred morn of rest— 

So calm and quiet are its hours ; 
Of God ’tis hallowed, and is blest, 

That all its blessings may be ours. 


O, may I never cease to love 
This day of sanctity and peace, 

But foretaste joys that spring above 
This world of sin, which never cease. 


Portland. 
on 
THE TEMPEST. 

*T was on a fair, bright, summer day, 
A threatening cloud arose ; 

The bright-eyed sun withdrew his ray, 
Shut was the velvet rose. 

Darkness o’erspread the azure sky, 
And veiled the careless world ; 

No longer the bright birds of day 
Their gaudy wings unfurl’d. 

Silence hung round, till loud and deep, 
Stern thunder’s voice was heard, 

Starting the owlet from his sleep, 
And tilling man with dread. 

Sudden, as if by that awoke, 
The rain in torrents pour’d ; 

The lightning rent the deep-set oak ; 
The cashing waters roar’d. 

Ah! thus, thonght I, has been my fate, 
Since childhood’s earliest hour ; 

Thus, on my brightest, fondest hopes, 
Does disappointment lower. 

The tempest ceased, the sun shone bright, 
The air was soft and mild ; 

The birds sung sweet in wild delight,— ‘ 
The world like Eden smiled. \ 


Now joy arose in my sad breast, 
To view so bright a scene, 

And rapture filll that fluttering heart, 
Where sorrow late had been. 

Oh, thus! thought I, may Heaven gild 
The evening of my days, 
And all my sorrows be forgot, 

In virtue’s golden rays. 


D. C.€. 


R. O. B.—Acep Ii 








To CoRRESPONDENTs.—The “ tale”, contained in the 
cle on ‘* Talebearing,” is too tragical for the occasion on ¥! 
it is told. If this part were removed, the rest of the article * 
be rather meagre and disjointed. We wish not, however, (' 








perty of a man, who owes me and will not pay me. 


became friends. But I could not help thinking 


courage the efforts of the writer, who has before contributed 
our columns with satisfaction to us and profit to our reader 
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